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FREEMAN  J.  BUMSTEAD,  M.D.,  LL.D. 


BY 

GEO.  A.  PETERS,  M.D. 

Freeman  J.  Bumstead,  M.D.,  the  subject 
of  this  brief  memoir,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Boston  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1826.  His 
father,  Josiah  Freeman  Bumstead,  was  a prom- 
inent merchant  and  descended  from  the  old 
Massachusetts  family  of  that  name,  the  founder 
of  which  emigrated  from  England  and  settled 
in  Boston  about  the  year  i65o.  Dr.  Bum- 
stead’s  father  was  a man  of  culture,  with  broad 
and  liberal  views,  which  induced  him  to  mve 
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his  son  Freeman  an  education  which  should 
enable  him  to  take  a high  stand  among  his 
fellows.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Bumstead  was 
Lucy  Douglas  Willis,  the  sister  of  the  well- 
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known  and  popular  poet,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis. 
She  was  also  the  sister  of  “ Fanny  Fern,” 
whose  stories  and  sketches  have  delighted  so 
many  of  our  generation. 

Dr.  Bumstead  received  his  primary  education 
in  the  Chauncey  Hall  School  and  the  English 
High  and  Latin  schools  in  his  native  city. 

Here  he  fitted  for  Williams  College,  where 
he  was  matriculated  in  1843  and  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1847,  standing  high  in  a class 
from  which  several  have  distinguished  them- 
selves  in  law  and  divinity. 

After  leaving  college,  with  that  sturdy  inde- 
pendence which  is  the  characteristic  of  so  many 
of  New  England’s  sons,  he  determined  to  strike 
out  for  himself  and  owe  as  little  as  possible  of 
subsequent  success  in  life  to  the  aid  of  parent 
or  friends.  He  engaged  in  teaching  school  in- 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  attending  lectures  and 
dissections  at  the  Tremont  Medical  School. 
Indeed  while  an  under-graduate  at  Williams, 
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he  had  endeavored  with  his  scalpel,  to  unravel 
some  of  the  secrets  of  animal  anatomy. 

In  1849  he  entered  the  medical  department 
of  Harvard  University.  In  i85o  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Liverpool  as  surgeon  to  a sailing 
vessel,  and  during  the  several  months  he 
remained  abroad  devoted  his  time  to  the 
study  of  disease  in  the  hospitals  of  London 
and  Paris.  Returning  to  America  in  the 
autumn,  he  was  appointed  House  Surgeon  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  grad- 
uated in  medicine  from  Harvard  University  in 
1 85 1.  Desiring  to  avail  himself  of  every  ad- 
vantage and  to  make  himself  as  complete  a 
man  as  possible,  he  made  a second  voyage  to 
Europe  and  passed  a year  in  travel  and  in  vis- 
iting the  medical  schools  and  hospitals. 

On  his  return  in  i852  he  settled  in  New 
York  as  offering  the  widest  field  for  future 
growth,  and  commenced  the  general  practice  of 
medicine,  making  a specialty,  however,  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  ear.  The  following  year 
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he  was  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Northern 
Dispensary,  which  position  he  resigned  in 

1 855. 

In  i857  he  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of 
surgeons  to  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, which  connection  he  maintained  for 
about  five  years.  Dr.  Bumstead  was  for  a 
number  of  years  attached  to  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital as  one  of  the  staff  of  attending  surgeons, 
and  was  also  connected  with  the  venereal  de- 
partment of  the  institutions  on  Blackwell’s 
Island. 

Within  a few  years  of  the  commencement  of 
his  practice  he  abandoned  the  eye  and  ear  as  a 
specialty  and  devoted  himself  to  the  large 
field  of  the  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary  or- 
gans and  venereal  diseases.  This  he  pursued 
with  such  zeal  and  diligence  that  he  soon  be- 
came a recognized  authority  in  these  branches. 

From  1868  to  1871  he  was  Professor  of 
Venereal  Diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  at  which  latter  date  ill-health, 
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the  result  of  continued  and  exhausting  work, 
compelled  him  to  resign.  He  then  went  abroad 
with  his  family  and  spent  two  years  in  travel 
and  study,  visiting  the  principal  schools  and 
hospitals  in  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Eu- 
rope, where  he  left  a memory  which  will  be 
long  cherished  by  all  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact. 

In  his  special  field  Dr.  Bumstead  attained 
a world- wide  reputation.  His  contributions  to 
medical  literature  scattered  through  the  various 
medical  journals  in  the  years  past,  his  transla- 
tions into  English  of  the  Hunter-Ricord  Treatise 
on  Venereal  Disease  and  notably  his  exhaustive 
treatise  on  “ The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Venereal  Diseases,  including  the  results  of  re- 
cent investigations  upon  the  subject,”  the  edit- 
ing of  the  fourth  edition  of  which  work  was  his 
last  earthly  labor,  have  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
front of  teachers  and  writers.  It  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  best  treatise  extant  on  that  sub- 
ject by  all  English  speaking  peoples,  and  a 
translation  has  appeared  in  Italian. 
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In  1869  Dr.  Bumstead  translated  and  edited 
the  valuable  “ Atlas  of  Venereal  Diseases,”  by 
A.  Cullerier  of  the  Hopital  du  Midi.  The 
American  edition,  an  imperial  quarto  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  pages,  magnifi- 
cently illustrated,  was  received  with  great  favor 
by  the  profession  and  is  another  proof  of  the 
energy  of  the  man. 

In  1 858,  the  Trustees  of  Williams  College 
recognizing  the  great  merit  of  the  literary  work 
done  by  Dr.  Bumstead,  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

I could  go  into  the  matter  of  his  literary 
labors  more  in  detail  ; this  is  but  a brief  record 
of  the  work  done  by  our  departed  friend.  It 
would  seem  more  appropriate  to  this  occasion 
should  I say  a few  words  about  Dr.  Bumstead 
as  a man  ; about  those  traits  of  character  which 
drew  us  to  him  and  held  us  there  in  willing 
bondage. 

o 

In  early  life  he  manifested  a love  of  nature 
which,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  developed  into 
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a passion.  During  his  college  course  his  lei- 
sure hours  were  devoted  to  rambling  over  the 
hills  of  old  Berkshire,  his  gun  and  botanical  box 
his  sole  companions.  The  note  of  every  wild 
bird  was  as  familiar  to  his, ear  as  the  voices  of 
his  classmates,  and  the  ferns  and  wild  flowers 
that  sprang  up  about  his  path,  had  a charm  for 
him  known  only  to  those  who  love  nature  and 
walk  in  her  ways.  While  in  college  he  shot  a 
specimen  of  every  bird  known  in  that  region, 
and  his  skill  in  taxidermy  enabled  him  to  dress 
and  mount  them  with  such  excellence,  as  to 
render  them  worthy  of  a place  in  the  collection 
of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Boston,  to 
which  institution  he  presented  them. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  his  own  private 
cases  contained  specimens  of  every  wild  bird  of 
Massachusetts,  most  of  which  were  killed  and 
prepared  by  his  own  hands. 

His  love  of  ornithology  was,  however,  but 
one  phase  of  his  communion  with  nature.  If 
the  study  of  birds  was  his  delight,  botany  was 
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his  chief  joy.  His  collection  of  plants  and 
flowers  made  with  great  diligence  and  care  and 
mounted  with  that  neatness  for  which  he  was 
distinguished,  is  a labor  which  alone  would  be 
deemed  by  many  work  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  distinction.  This  collection  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Williams  College,  to  which  institution 
he  presented  it.  Many  summers  ago  I spent  a 
few  weeks  with  him  among  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  V ermont,  and  rambled  day  after  day 
through  the  fields  and  ravines  about  old  Mans- 
field. He  was  “ a boy  again,’’  and  knew  no 
fatigue  in  his  search  for  rare  ferns  which  abound 
in  that  region,  and  which  he  needed  to  make 
his  collection  complete.  Well  do  I remember 
the  glad  smile  which  lighted  up  his  face  when 
he  came  upon  the  specimen  he  was  in  search 
of.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  surprised  me 
and  although  I was  no  adept,  before  we  separ- 
ated he  had  succeeded  in  imparting  to  me  much 
of  his  own  enthusiasm.  While  strolling  together 
he  opened  the  treasure  house  of  his  mind  and 
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revealed  hidden  depths  of  poetry  and  romance, 
of  the  existence  of  which,  beneath  that  calm  ex- 
terior, I had  never  dreamed. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Bumstead  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  he  came  to  this  city  and 
settled  down  to  practice  medicine  among  us. 
During  the  years  since  then  we  have  been  in- 
timate friends  and  I have  known  him  well. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  struggles  of  his 
early  professional  life,  from  which  one  might 
infer  that  grinding  poverty  was  his  portion. 
This  was  not  so.  During  his  academic  career 
his  father  assisted  him  in  all  necessary  ways, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  many  New  England 
fathers,  he  determined  to  teach  his  son  self- 
reliance,  so  that  when  the  battle  of  life  fairly 
commenced,  he  should  be  completely  armed 
for  the  conflict.  Thus  he  held  his  son  to  a 
strict  account  for  all  moneys  advanced,  and 
often  have  I heard  my  friend  declare  with  just 
and  manly  pride,  that  he  had  repaid  all  and 
owed  no  man  aught.  In  his  early  life  in  this 
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city,  his  uncle  N.  P.  Willis,  was  in  the  zenith 
his  fame  as  author  and  editor,  and  his  uncle 
Richard  occupied  a high  position  as  a man  of 
culture  and  refinement.  Freeman  was  always 
a welcome  guest  in  both  their  households.  His 
manly  character  and  winning  ways  soon  made 
him  hosts  of  friends  and  opened  wide  many 
doors.  Society,  however,  had  but  few  attrac- 
tions for  him.  He  had  set  his  face  like  a flint 
toward  the  goal,  success  in  his  profession,  and 
knew  that  by  diligence  alone  could  he  win  in 
the  race. 

His  devotion  to  the  work  he  had  chosen  was 
untiring.  Night  and  day  he  labored,  taking  no 
time  for  recreation.  As  success  came  to  him 
and  his  work  became  remunerative,  he  married 
in  the  year  1 86 1 Miss  Mary  Josephine  White, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  E.  White  of  Boston,  who 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  his 
constant  and  loved  companion,  a helpmeet  in- 
deed— and  who  after  nearly  twenty  years  of 
happy  wedded  life,  with  a breaking  heart  closed 
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his  dying  eyes  and  listened  to  his  last  words  of 
love  on  November  27,  1879. 

Dr.  Bumstead  had  a simple,  loving  nature. 
As  a boy  he  was  kind  and  affectionate,  the 
idol  of  his  own  family  and  much  loved  by  his 
schoolmates  and  intimate  friends.  As  he  grew 
up  he  amply  repaid  the  care  and  solicitude  of 
his  parents,  and  became  a comfort  and  support 
to  them  in  their  declining  years.  Throughout 
all  his  busy  professional  life  nothing  but  sick- 
ness ever  prevented  him  from  writing  his 
weekly  letter  to  his  mother.  His  father  died 
several  years  ago.  His  mother  survives  him 
and  tears  fill  her  eyes  as  she  refers  to  his  good- 
ness and  tenderness.  His  brothers  and  sister 
mourn  his  loss  and  will  long  miss  his  sympathy 
and  wise  council.  As  for  the  widow  and  father- 
less children  who  shall  comfort  them  ? 

From  boyhood  our  friend  was  eager  in  his 
search  for  knowledge,  and  had  a keen  and 
ready  intellect  which  enabled  him  to  grasp 
easily  the  subject  he  was  pursuing,  and  he  had 
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so  trained  and  culivated  his  memory,  that  a fact 
once  engraved  upon  the  tablet  of  his  brain  was 
never  erased.  He  was  very  exact  in  his  knowl- 
edge, his  recollections  were  never  vague  but 
always  clear  and  well  defined.  This  quality  of 
mind  enabled  him  to  present  any  subject  which 
he  was  discussing,  either  with  pen  or  tongue,  in 
a way  which  impressed  those  who  read  or  lis- 
tened to  his  argument.  He  was  clilieent  and 
thorough  in  all  his  work.  Whatever  he  did,  he 
did  as  well  as  he  could  and  he  allowed  no  fa- 
tigue or  pain  to  interfere  with  his  task.  While 
editing  the  various  editions  of  his  published 
works,  it  was  his  habit,  after  a laborious  day’s 
professional  work  to  toil  over  his  manuscripts 
and  proofs,  night  after  night,  the  rising  sun  only 
admonishing  him  to  snatch  an  hour  or  two  of 
sleep.  Some  years  ago  this  habit  of  work  so 
broke  him  up  that  he  was  forced  to  drop  his 
pen,  put  out  his  candle,  and  seek  rest  abroad 
for  two  years.  Even  there,  however,  he  dis- 
obeyed the  injunctions  of  his  medical  advisers 
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and  busied  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  health, 
in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  his  professional 
acquirements. 

While  in  Paris  his  younger  son,  who  bore  his 
name,  was  taken  from  him  by  disease.  This 
was  his  Greatest  sorrow,  and  when  he  buried 

o 

his  little  boy  in  “ Mount  Auburn,”  he  seemed 
to  those  who  knew  him  best  to  have  left  his 
heart  in  that  little  Grave. 

o 

Dr.  Bumstead  was  true  and  loyal  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  no  patience  with  wrong-doers  ; 
was  manly  and  outspoken,  and  whenever  a 
question  arose  his  voice  was  always  heard  on 
the  side  of  justice,  truth  and  honor.  He  could 
never  sit  idly  by  and  see  wrong  done,  no  mat- 
ter how  exalted  the  position  of  those  who  per- 
petrated it.  He  believed  in  young  men  and 
was  always  ready  to  sustain  and  assist  them. 

As  a friend  he  was  constant  and  true,  ever 
ready  with  counsel  and  succor  : as  true  behind 
your  back  as  before  your  face.  If  an  enemy, 
he  was  fair  and  open. 
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In  his  family  he  was  fond  and  affectionate, 
striving  in  every  way  to  lighten  his  wife’s  bur- 
dens and  to  make  his  children  happy. 

It  was  his  delight  in  summer  to  retire  for  a 
time  into  the  country,  and  there  amid  old 
familiar  scenes,  lead  his  children  over  the  paths 
which  he  had  trod. 

As  he  advanced  in  years  he  seemed  to  mel- 
low and  ripen  ; to  become  more  and  more 
considerate  and  kindly.  This  was  particularly 
observed  by  his  more  intimate  friends,  to  whom 
he  seemed  as  one  setting  his  house  in  order, 
ere  he  departed  on  the  last  long  journey. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  his  constitu- 
tion which  was  naturally  a strong  one,  was  evi- 
dently yielding  to  the  constant  strain  of  work 
in  getting  out  the  last  edition  of  his  book. 

Such  however  was  his  habit  of  diligence  and 
his  desire  to  have  it  as  perfect  as  he  could  make 
it,  that  against  the  advice  of  friends  he  struggled 
on  with  his  infirmities  until  the  last  proof  was 
read  and  the  book  left  the  press.  He  then 
yielded  and  rapidly  faded  away. 
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The  few  last  weeks  of  his  life  were  weeks  of 
intense  suffering.  It  was  a melancholy  sight  to 
watch  him  reclining  wearily  on  his  couch,  pa- 
tiently awaiting  his  end.  Death  seemed  to 
have  no  terror  for  him,  but  rather  to  be  desired 
as  a relief  from  pain  and  anguish. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  with  the  opening  buds, 
a child  was  born.  He  grew  to  man’s  estate 

o 

and  walked  in  and  out  amongst  us.  The  prom- 
ise of  his  youth  ripened  into  rich  fruit  ; he  won 
friends,  fame  and  fortune.  In  the  autumn  of 
1879,  with  the  falling  leaf,  ripe  but  not  decayed, 
we  buried  him.  When  the  grave  closed  over 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Freeman  J.  Bumstead,  we 
felt  that  we  had  buried  from  our  sigdit  a true 
man,  a firm  friend,  a loving  husband,  and  a 
kind  father. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  uses  well  the  talent 
which  the  Master  has  given  him.  Sweet  is  the 
perfume  of  his  memory  when  he  leaves  us, 
through  the  gates  of  death,  to  hear  that  Mas- 
ter’s voice  saying  “ well  done.’’ 
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